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The 
President's 
Scratch-Pad 


§ For the first time in many months we 
hear an appreciable number of economists 
and business conditions observers agreeing 
that business has ceased skidding down- 
ward’ and is headed toward what may be a 
moderate recovery. Some of these obser- 
vers predict a soaring recovery while 
others merely admit that the trend is 
pointing upward and that there is a chance 
that it will continue to do so. But the 
important thing at the present moment 
is that they all agree that the downward 
trend has changed. 

§ Business records show that when gen- 
eral business conditions improve, the ten- 
dency is for the average individual com- 
pany to be pulled up by the general 
groundswell. However, the concerns that 
make the most real and lasting progress 
during such a period are those that actively 
participate in the rise. These are the con- 
cerns that are prepared for the opportun- 
ity—they are the well-managed companies. 
§ During a recovery movement the com- 
pany that has carefully developed its 
management policies and methods now 
finds these tools coming into play in a 
very tangible and productive fashion. Not 
only has such a company a decided advan- 
tage over competitors through more eff- 
cient operating methods, but it also has 
established a reputation as a well-managed 
firm with the investing public, whose favor 
and good will is exceedingly important. 

§ As numerous studies have pointed out, 
there has been a sharp decrease in recent 
years in the flow of new funds into pri- 
vate industries. Most economists hold that 
before a genuine recovery can be achieved 
this trend must be reversed. Meanwhile 
that part of the public that is venturing 
its funds in investments is subjecting the 
various companies to the most searching 
scrutiny. Capital is invested more care- 
fully these days than it was during the 
‘twenties. Investors realize that if a storm 
comes the entire securities structure will 
suffer, but if their funds are entrusted to 
a well-managed concern they will suffer 
no worse than the average. 

g It will, therefore, prove to be a wise 
course for companies to protect and build 
their reputations for good management. 


Lb & Loca. 





Office Management 
Sessions Set for 


October 25-26 





The AMA Office Management Confer- 
ence will be held on Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 25 and 26, in New 
York City, it was announced this week by 
Norman Firth, Vice President of the Of- 
fice Management Division and Managing 
Editor of Dun’s Review. 

Plans for the sessions, which will bring 
together one of AMA's largest groups of 
executives for a discussion of office prob- 
lems, are now being made by a committee 
operating under Mr. Firth’s direction. As 
is done in the planning of all AMA meet- 
ings, key individuals in the Office Manage- 
ment Division are being queried by mail 
and personal interview as to the topics 
which should form the discussions at the 
sessions. Other members of the Associa- 
tion, whether they receive questionnaires 
on the meeting or not, are urged to send 
in ahy suggestions which they may have. 

One of the means being employed to 
determine the best program topics is a 
check list of subjects which recent discus- 
sions and inquiries to the Association have 
indicated a bales important. More than 
70 separate topics bearing on six divisions 


(Continued on last page) 
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Good Summer and Fall 
In Prospect 


















































Business prospects are good—at least. 
far better than they have been in : 
months—and the outlook is for one of © 
the most vigorous summer business sessions 
in the last three or four years. This epi: 
tomizes the summaries of business condi- ” 
tions and statistics on the inside pages of — 
this bulletin. 


ONAL RIOT TS LLLP L LEP AE LAGE LE AES AT ESS 


The recent performance of such indus 4 
tries as automobiles, steel, building, paper- 4 
board manufacturing (a particularly sen 7 
sitive indicator), and other key groups is 
regarded by observers of business trends 7 
as distinctly favorable. Automobile pro- 7 
duction, for example, in the past six] 
months increased 55.7 per cent over the = 
same period last year. However, this 
rising volume is not expected to continue 7 
through the remaining part of the year © 


It is in the consumer industries that the | 
hopes and prospects are brightest. Depart: 7] 
ment store inventories are low, and sales 7 
are on the uptrend. Business Week te © 
ports that buyers coming to New York are | 
anxious to get their orders in. The mail- 4 
order houses not only have made substan- 7 
tial gains but foresee a good late summet 4 
and fall season ahead. 


The rebound in stock prices is generally 
regarded as a belated development, favor J 
able trade news having been plentiful for 
the past several weeks. Most authoritiés 
consider the advance a sign that the publi¢ 7 
is looking with greater confidence upon = 
the general business situation. Undoubt 
edly many investors have held back feat: 
ing a heavy liquidation in case of an out: 
break of war in any of the world’s “hot 
spots.” 


The foreign situation still remains com 
jectural. Armament programs are going 
forward vigorously, and while this will © 
cause some overflow of business into this ~ 
country, the subconscious feeling of 4 
great part of the American public is that 
this “sharpening of claws’ must event: 
ally result in an outbreak that will have 
unsettling consequences here. a 
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General 
Outlook 


Industrial activity during the week ended 
July 1 suffered a setback after rising for the pre- 
vious three weeks, with auto production showing 
the heaviest weighted loss; the Iron and Steel 
Institute reports steel ingot production during the 
first half year to be 73% above the 1938 period 
(July 15): 


The extensive July 4th plant shutdowns handi- 
capped the month's start; but the rebound has 
been sharp—even in autos, where output of 1939 
models is tapering off prior to early showings of 
1940 models; quieter times in Europe are doing 
much to help the trend of business here (July 15). 


The broad tenor of news has been 
encouraging; early corporation repori: 
first six months of 1939 made excellen 
alongside the dour profit and loss acc 
the first half of 1938; buyers coming 
not only have been optimistic but anxic 
their orders in (July 15). 





Money and 
Credit 


Money in circulation increased to $7,046,444,- 
003 on June 30, a six-year high, from $6,967,- 
395,463 on May 31, and $6,460,891,315 on June 
30, 1938, according to the Treasury Department; 
per capita circulation on June 30 amounted to 
$53.72 as compared with $53.15 at the end of 
May and $49.62 on June 30, 1938 (June 15). 


Lacking the confidence which ordinarily impels 
funds to go into commodities and speculative 
stocks, excessive funds have tended to go into 
“safer” mediums. With the Government swell- 
ing the supply of funds, inflationary factors have 
accentuated the trend to record low interest rates 
and record high bond prices (July 15). 


Cash on hand for a fistful of the nat 
gest city banks increased $1,500,000,0( 
last year, and contributed nothing to 
Today this idle cash represents nearly 
assets; Government bond holdings in 
period increased about $1,000,000,000 
sent some 31% of total resources (July 





Security 
Markets 


Stock prices have fluctuated within a narrow 
range for nearly two months; swings within that 
range have shown a narrowing tendency; techni- 
cally, the intermediate recovery was halted with 
last month's break, but there is also the idea that 
the ensuing reaction halted with the gap and the 
final recovery (July 13). 


The sharp and active advance in the stock mar- 
ket last week was reminiscent of last year's rises; 
since it appears that the bulk of industrial gains 
remains to be reflected by the market and that still 
further recovery is in prospect, conditions favor a 
rising trend in stock prices (July 15). 


Behind the improved trend in the sto 
were many things—the less ominous 
events abroad, an extraordinary business 
which resulted in better demand for o 
ferrous metal; at bottom, however, senti 
aided most by the turn of events in W. 


(July 15). 








Production 





Basic conditions have continued upward in 
steel, and, consequently, the estimate of the an- 
nual normal demand for steel in 1939 has been 
raised from 36.3% of capacity to 36.4% this week; 
the present outlook is that automobile production 
during the last half of this year will make a less 
favorable showing than in the first half (July 15). 


- 


Steel and auto production dropped « 
early part of the month due to the hol 
steel rate dropped 30% and rebounde 
the following week; auto production 
from 70,663 units to 42,784; in the lat 
try there’s a desire now to get a bit ahe 
stocks, just in case of strikes (July 1 








Distribution 


Department store sales in the U. S. during June 
showed an increase of 5% over June last year; 
for the week ended July 1, department siore sales 
were 3% larger than a year ago, which compares 
with 3% a week ago; sales of trucks to consumers 
in June by General Motors were 68% ahead of a 
year ago (July 15). 


The inventory situation is more propitious for 
heavy Autumn pick-up in orders this year than 
last; department store statistics for the latest 
monih disclose that stocks are lower than last 
year’s level by 4.3% whereas sales are 9.0% 
higher (July 1). 
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Prices 
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Building contracts awarded in privaice enter- 
prise showed a moderate rally in May from the 
setback which occurred in April; contracis in May, 
however, failed to regain the volume in March, 
which was the highest this year; the increase in 
contracts from April to May, however, was con- 
trary to the usual seasonal trend (July 15). 


Residential building records demonstrate that 
this activity has lived up to the high promise held 
out a year ago; but with many years of undercon- 
struction having created a large deferred demand 
for new homes, and with many structures under 
standard, the activity to date has made hardly a 
beginning in the housing field (July 1). 


The paperboard industry, which is se 
changes in industrial activity, has bees 
increasingly wide gains over 1938; ins 
normal drop of orders in May and June, 
a sharp increase; unfilled orders are w 
average, suggesting that business men 
paring for sizable fall shipments (July 





Contracts awarded in both factory « 
mercial building have been doing extren 
while Dodge total construction contracts 
fell in June, factory contracts rose from 
600 to $15,800,000 and commercial buil 
tracts from $19,500,000 to $26,800,000 ( 





The present ouilock is that farm income dur- 
ing the remainder of ihis year will be smaller than 
during the corresponding pericd last year; if this 
proves true ic will be very difficult for general 
business aclivity to expand and even to resist 
curtailment (July 15). 


It is unlikely that 1939 crops will equal the 
bumper 1938 harvest; they appear likely to be 
of about average size, which is favorable for 
reversing the decline in prices; hence farm in- 
come prospects (including liberal Government 
payments) indicate high rural purchasing power 


this fall (July 1). 


The world produced the largest whea 
record in the 1938-39 season; consumf 
hit a new peak, but there still were 1,201 
bu. of old wheat to carry forward into 
crop year; thus even though: the: 193¢ 
will be smaller, the supply for the cur 
tops all records (July 15). 





The business income index, as shown by the 
prices of farm products in the week ended July 1, 
rose from 71.0 in the week before to 71.2; ex- 
penses, as measured by a 35-week moving average 
of raw material prices, declined .1; expenses thus 
exceeded income by only 6.7 points (July 15). 


Further substantial purchasing commitments 
now appear advisable—extending protection to, 
or where possible through, the spring of 1940; 
the strong items include: copper, tin, zinc, scrap 
steel, lumber, gasoline, rubber, hides, wool, silk, 
and rayon (July 15). 





Downward trend of payrolls, which began in 
April after a two months’ rise, was continued in 
May; the payroll index, on the basis of 1923-1925 
as 100, dropped from 84.9 in April to 84.4 in 
May; April payrolls were still 15.8% higher 
than in the same month last year when the index 
was 72.9 (July 15). 


A comment from the London Economist is 
very pertinent: ‘The situation (in America) sug- 
gests that as a result of shorter hours and corres- 
pondingly increased hourly wage rates the cost of 
capital goods has been pushed up so high that the 
payrolls of the working class are not sufficient to 
support them.” (July 15). 





Business activity in practically all countries 
of Europe has substantially increased in recent 
weeks; much of this is due to mouniing arms ex- 
penditures; increased armament in Europe will 
make it less possible for the countries to meet ex- 
port orders, which in turn should exert a good 
influence on business in the U. S. (July 1). 





In the event of war, liquidation of securities 
would probably be short-lived; as for war scares, 
these have occurred so frequently that some day 
the public may ask: Haven't these been discounted 
too often already—without anything really break- 
ing out? (July 15). 





The failure of the Danzig putsch to 
is one of the things that is causing 
business men to look a bit farther ah 
they did; for six months most executi 
easily upset by war scares; now they’v 
hardened to what might be termed a 
crisis” (July 15). 
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Trade and industry made substantial gains in 
June, and a continued, though slower, gain was 
recorded in early July; output of coal, steel, and 
automobiles was particularly favorable; orders 
were fairly numerous because of low inventory 
positions, and commitments were somewhat less 
hesitant (August). 


The physical volume of industrial production 
stood at 104 in December; it fell to 102 in Janu- 
ary, and to 99 and 98 in February and March; 
in April and May it fell abruptly to 92; the re- 
covery in June carried it back to the level of 
February and March; improvement seems to be 
continuing in July (July 15). 


Business reports during June show that the 
indications of improvement which appeared in 
the middle of May were well-founded; the in- 
dusiries have been getting more orders, they have 
maintained operations better than is usually ex- 
pected at the approach of summer, and in some 
cases have increased their schedules (July). 





il of the nation’s big- 
.1,500,000,000 in the 
nothing to earnings. 
sents nearly 40% of 
holdings in the same 
900,000,000 to repre- 
ources (July 15). 


Bank clearings, 22 U. S. cities, June, $23,022,- 
271,000, 3.8% above May, 3.9% below a year 
ago; Adjusted Insolvency Index (Failures) June, 
58.8, compared with 58.7 in May and 64.1 a 
year ago (August). 


The new wave in the reduction of interest rates 
by the banks is in reality merely an added phase 
of the general decline in interest rates which has 
been under way since the bottom of the depres- 
sion; in a few instances banks have decided to 
pay no interest at all on time deposits (July 15). 


The Government is supporting construction and 
relief work, and spreading purchasing power 
through its cash deficit at an average rate of 
$250,000,000 or more a month; monetary influ- 
ences are all of a kind to support business, and 
industrial costs, while high, are not rising (July). 
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A relatively inaciive stock market was reflected 
in a still lower volume of transactions in June 
than in May, when the number..was..the lowest 
since September, 1934; security prices, however, 
continued to improve in June, sagging slightly in 
the first week of July (August). 


In the past four quarters the inflow of funds 
contributed by new corporate financing declined 
from. 450. millions. to 191 millions, to 89 mil- 
lions, and then increased to 151 millions; such 
changes have delayed effects on business, but im- 
portant ones (July 15). 





n dropped off in the 
e to the holiday; the 
id rebounded sharply 

production dropped 
4; in the latter indus- 
vet a bit ahead on car 
kes (July 15). 


Industrial volumes expanded in June, due 
largely to increased coal and steel production; 
automobile output also continued to be unusually 
good for the end of the 1939-model schedule; 
the first part of July witnessed a less-than-seasonal 
slackening in most industries (August). 


The Cleveland Trust Company index of busi- 
ness activity, which is really an index of the 
physical volume of industrial production, was 
26.7% below the computed normal in March, 
31% below in April, and 31.4% below in May; 
in June there was an estimated recovery to about 
27% below normal (July 15). 


According to preliminary figures, the produc- 
tion index for June will be back near the March 
level; in July, auto assemblies and cotton mill 
operations will be curtailed, but orders on hand 
suggest that otherwise the summer recession is 
likely to be less pronounced than usual (July). 





which is sensitive to 
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Preliminary estimates of the United States 
Trade Barometer suggest that the composite in- 
dex of trade activity for June will not vary much 
above or below the May figure of 83.9; Detroit 
and Chicago regions in May showed the largest 
increases over a year ago (August). 





th factory and com- 
doing extremely well ; 
ion contracts awarded 
ts rose from $13,000,- 
wmercial building con- 
26,800,000 (July 15). 


in building construction 
was registered in June; June building permits 
(215 cities) totaled $120,912,252, 8.5% above 
May and 38.0% above June, 1938, at the highest 
level for any June since 1930 (August). 


Further expansion 


The percentages of automobiles sold on the 
installment plan, and subsequently repossessed, 
were larger in 1938 than ever before; the increase 
in repossessions beginning late in 1937 was far 
more serious than at the bottom of the depression 
in 1932; the dollar loss per car was also greater 
(July 15). 


The steady movement of distribution and con- 
sumption is shown by the rise of railway freight 
carloadings to a new high for the year; Sears, 
Roebuck reports sales in the four weeks ended 
June 18 one-third larger than last year; depart- 
ment store sales make a better than normal com- 
parison with the May figures (July). 





Building construction is making a distinctly 
beiter record than it did last year or the year 
before, although there was a decline in residence 


building in June (July 15). 


Building coniract awards during the forepart of 
June declined more than usual compared with the 
May level; the drop is chiefly in public work, 
showing that PWA awards are nearing comple- 
tion; actual construction work holds up to previ- 
ous levels and sales of building material manu- 
facturers have picked up (July). 
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Among the factors in the present outlook are 


the good prospects for agriculture (July 15). 





The Daily Commodity Price Index in June and 
the first part of July continued the decline which 
started in the last week of May; at 103.31 in 
July, as compared with the May high point of 
108.02, the index was close to the year’s low 
(August). 


Farm incomes are larger than a year ago and 
will buy more than they did, due to lower prices 


(July). 





Conservative buying policies have kept the 
markets orderly, commitments for merchandise 
and raw materials are low, and inventories in 
distributors’ and manufacturers’ hands present no 
troublesome problems (July). 





Due to the absence of the usual seasonal lull 
in industrial activity in June, employment and 
payrolls expanded slightly; losses at clothing and 
millinery shops were counteracted by gains in 
food preserving and in railroad activity, as well 
as in fur, leather, and rubber goods industries 
(August). 


Strikes have affected operations somewhat by 
deferring production; this has been true of the 
coal strike, which it had been expected would in- 
crease mining and result in a pick-up in other lines 
where concern as to limited coal supplies had cur- 
tailed operations (July). 
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The continued tension abroad with its recur- 
rent threats of war was one of the three princi- 
pal causes of the decline in business from Decem- 
ber to May; war threats are still’ one of the 
greatest business deterrents (July 15). 





The inflow of foreign capital into this country, 
which had tapered off in the latter part of May, 
subsided further in June, and for a time in the 
early part of the month a modest return of private 
foreign capital seemed to be taking place; later, 
however, the Far East crisis and new European 
tension reversed this movement (July). 
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Organization, Personnel, and Methods 


Major Topics on Office Management Program 


The formulation of a tentative program 
for the AMA Office Management Confer- 
ence, which will be held October 25-26 at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
was announced this week by the Office 
Management Program Planning Council 
headed by Norman C. Firth, Managing 
Editor, Dun’s Review, and Vice-President 
of the Association’s Office Management 
Division. 
The program announced by the group 
will have sessions bearing on four major 
divisions of office operations: general 
organization ; personnel problems; records 
and equipment; and office methods. The 
topics included in the agenda are those 
mentioned most frequently by the hun- 
dreds of office management executives who 
were queried by letter and questionnaire 
by the Association in recent weeks. 
The tentative program is as follows: 
Wednesday Morning, October 25 
General Organization 
10:00—“Status of Management in the 
Office — Yesterday, Today, and 
Tomorrow.” 

11:00—"Your Office and the Public”— 
Putting the entire office organiza- 
tion behind your company’s pub- 
lic relations policy. 
Wednesday Afternoon 


Personnel Yardsticks in Office 
Management 





2:00—“Hidden Abilities in Office Per- 
sonnel’”’—What are the capabili- 
ties of employees on jobs other 
than the ones to which they are 
assigned ? 

3:00—‘‘Performance Standards in Office 
Operations.” 

4:00—"'Practical pos yeep of Job 
Evaluation and Salary Standard- 
ization.” 
(Alternative: “What Do Office 
Employees and Other Clerical 
Workers Want .From Manage- 
ment ?’’—Measurement of em- 
ployee attitudes.) 


Thursday Morning, October 26 
Records and Equipment 
9:30—“The Problem of Records’— 

What to keep? What to destroy ? 
Where, when, and how to store? 
10:30—“What’s New in Office Machines 
and Appliances?” — Keeping 
abreast of developments. 
Luncheon 
“Human Engineering in the 
Office” —Improving the relations 
between employer and employee. 


Thursday Afternoon 
Putting Effective Office Methods 


to Work 
2:30—'‘Paving the Way for Methods 
Improvement” — The manage- 





Periodical and Book Lists 
Going to Company Members 


Company members of the AMA, in the 
next few weeks, will receive two lists 
describing the reference material available 
in the Association’s research and informa- 
tion service. The first of these will be a 
classified list of the periodical literature 
which is kept on file in the Association’s 
library. Thus company members will 
know what periodicals are available 
through the AMA. Should they desire to 
read a particular issue of a certain busi- 
ness publication, they may obtain it by 
communicating with the AMA library. 

The second list, which will appear some 
time later, will describe the bibliographies 
and recent books on various subjects 
which the Association maintains. Built 
up carefully, and revised from time to 
time to include the best and latest mate- 
rials, these bibliographies- cover a wide 
range of management topics. Thus an 
individual engaged in the study of one of 
these topics may refer to the AMA list 
to determine the best sources for research. 








ment’s job of planning and or- 
ganizing improved procedures. 


3:30—"AMA Report on Current Office 
Practices’ —Company policies on 
26 questions important in office 
management today. 


4:00—Questions and Answers Session. 





Among New Members of AMA’s Board of Directors 





JouHN A. STEVENSON 


M. B. FoLtsom 


W.L. Batr 


E. C. JOHNSON 


Pictured above are four new members of AMA’s Board of Directors. Each will serve for a period ending in 1942. From 
left to right, they are: John A. Stevenson, President, The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; M. B. Folsom, 
Treasurer, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y.; W. L. Batt, President, SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; and 
E. C. Johnson, President, H. A. Johnson Company, Boston, Mass. 

Other new directors of the Association include: Edgar Kobak, Vice-President, Lord & Thomas; C. R. Dooley, Manager, 
Industrial Relations, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc.; Thomas ]. Harte, Vice-President, North American Cement Corporation; 
]. H. Nickell, Manager, Insurance Division, Philadelphia Electric Company; C. L. Stivers, Office Manager, Jewel. Tea Company, 


Inc., Barrington, Ill.; and Ernest F. Rump, Vice-President, Pittsburgh Coal Company. 


